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counsel." There followed a secret and earnest con-
sultation in the English Embassy between Roe, the
Patriarch of Constantinople, the Patriarch of Alexandria,
who happened to be there, and the Dutch Resident. They
decided that it would be more safe and less scandalous
to proceed openly in a matter which could not be con-
cealed. Cyril first applied to the Grand Vizier for per-
mission. Then Roe took the matter up, got through
the Custom House both the printing-press and the books
unsearched, and brought them to the embassy. The two
Patriarchs, knowing the Turks and the Jesuits as they
did, were afraid that, in spite of the official permission,
there might be trouble, and begged the English Ambassa-
dor to allow the press to work in his house. Roe, equally
well aware of the conditions, was afraid to compromise
himself to that extent, but advised them to go on with the
work on their own account, using all necessary caution,
and promised his help if there should be any trouble.
So a house near the embassy was found, and the press
was set up.

But th& French embassy was not far off, and no sooner
was Metaxa settled to his work than M. de Cesy and his
Jesuits betook themselves to theirs. Their grievance
was that the object of that press was to publish books
against the Church of Rome, or at least, by printing
catechisms, to take away from the Latin missionaries
their monopoly of teaching children. The Jesuits began
by inviting Metaxa to join them in their monastery and
carry on his literary labours under their protection. On
finding the Greek proof against these crude tactics, they
hastened to denounce him to the Orthodox as a Lutheran,
pointing in proof to the royal arms of England which
adorned the press and the front page of the books he had
brought with him: books so adorned could not but be